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Most Valuable 


We find that your Critique and 
Contest is most valuable to us, and 
we are only sorry that we are so far 
away to make attendance at your 
Yearbook Conference virtually an im- 
possibility. — L.B., Wash. 


Further Improvement 


Inclosed is our check for our year- 
book and Advisers Association fees 
The policy of our yearbook prevents 
its being in the Contest since it is 
published for the entire school year; 
consequently, the book will not off 
the press until the late summer. How- 
ever, the yearbook staff studies your 
analysis and numerical rating in an 
effort to gain further improvements. 
—W.M., Md. 


On the contrary, the yearbook 
WILL be in the Contest. Provision 
is made for rating late entries as 
it is our belief that service to the 
schools is far more important than 
our own convenience. As long as 
we have time to rate the book be- 
fore the October announcement, we 
can take care of it. Later arrivals 
are usually rated in time for the 
official listing in the November, Re- 
view. — Ed. 
Ingenuity Vs. Bank Roll 

We have adopted so many sug- 
gestions from your wonderful letter 
that we feel we should put your name 
on the book as the financial wizard 
—man of the year, Time style! First, 
we talked with the administration 
armed with figures as to the cost and 
price of the book. We had surveyed 
neighboring schools of comparable 
size and found we were way low on 
price. So we raised the price of the 
book 50c. Most of the students didn’t 
even realize it had gone up. We 
couldn’t change the price of the ads 
as the advance letter had gone out, 
but we had an intensive drive and 
picked up revenue! We kevt our 
printer, letter-press and all—w?> told 
him how broke we were and the color 
work is gratis. We devised an in- 
expensive end paper that picks off 
the theme of the book at no eztra 
cost. We cut the double division pages 
to sinzles but made them more dra- 
matic and saved space. We doubled 
up the faculty cuts as you suggested. 
The pages saved we used to reduce 
the number of people per picture in 
the large groups—-for example. we 
have four pictures of the seventh 
grades instead of cramming 180 people 


into three. The cos* of the book 
varies with the cover. Seniors pay 
extra for padded covers; advertisers 
get plain paper covers. The clubs 
that wanted a large picture of all 


members paid extra for them. We 
have tried to make ingenuit} take 
the place of a large bank roll. We 


hope you like it. We are grateful. 
Thank you for such a painstaking 
appraisal of our weaknesses. — ML... 
Me. 


This letter follows a careful re- 
view by the CSPA of the ways and 
means for the publication of a 
book whose price had been set by 
the administration and advertising 
rates by a local merchants asso- 
ciation. There seemed to be no- 
thing to do but to suspend publica- 
tion. After showing how much 
waste space could be utilized to 
advantage without sacrificing any 
of the contents, a plan of approach 
to the administration and mer- 
chants was suggested to put the 
entire operation on a business-like 
base. As this letter indicates, it 
worked. We congratulate the Ad- 
viser and staff for trying. They 
are responsible for the results. — 
Ed. 


Of Use 


We surely appreciate having the 
two boxes of yearbooks for use dur- 
ing our high school journalism in- 
stitute. Particularly we appreciated 
the trouble you took, at a busy time 
of the year, to see that these books 
reached us in time to be of use. — 
J.W., Fla. 


Pleased To Participate 


It is good to believe a reasonably 
happy end has been achieved for the 
one modestly sour note in an other- 
wise totally pleasant judging ex- 
perience. I must add thanks for the 
personal attention I have received 
from you, confessing that it staggers 
my imagination to realize you must 
give likewise to each of your judges. 
I suspect it is really this special con- 
sideration which makes me feel so 
pleased to have participated as a 
CSPA judge.—L.B., Vt. 


Cverwhelming 


Recently I asked about some of your 
publications that I knew would be 
helpful in upgrading the program of 
work in our districts. I merely want 
to say how grateful I am for the 
overwhelming and very prompt re- 
sponse to my inquivy. Thank you for 
your every effective and efficient aid. 
—M.C., N.Y. 


The Cover 


The Clown in this picture is Vernon F 


Edgar, now a senior in North High 
School, Great Neck, L. I., New York, 
who is being made up by Henry Bo- 
rovicka, Head of the Speech Depart- 
ment and Dramatic Coach, for a per- 
formance of “The Clown that Ran 
Away”. This is in preparation for a 
Children’s Theatre Production which is 
a part of the Great Neck Public Schools 
Recreation program. This was used 
in the 1959 Arista of which Andrew 
J. Porter is the Literary Adviser and 
Edmund Fontanella, Business Ad- 
viser. It is with their permission the 
plate, the divider page for “Activities,” 
is used. 


Impressed 


My sincerest thanks for all that you 
sent for our summer workshop—repre- 
senting your personal kindness and the 
grand service materials of CSPA. Class 
members, auditors, and guest speakers 
were reallly impressed with the variety 
of your publications—A.M., Cal. 
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GENTLEMEN AND SCHOLARS OF THE PRESS 


On the 25th birthday of “the Guild,” a reporter describes 
how a condition of articulate vagrancy has become 
a learned, even sedate, profession 
By JUDITH CRIST 
(Reprinted from the Winter, 1959, issue of the COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
TY FORUM by permission of the publisher, Columbia University.) 


UCH as I would like to be a 

keeper of my profession’s flame, 
a herdsman of its sacred cows, a 
minstrel of its mythology, I think it 
is time to announce publicly that the 
newspaper business is not what it 
was. Hildy Johnson is no more and 
The Front Page is history. Journalism 
is my profession, factual reporting is 
my function, and my mission, for the 
moment, is iconoclasm. For an in- 
side story, then, of what the news- 
paper business has become, step in- 
to my city room and let me shatter 
your last illusion. 

Here you will find no one rushing 
about shouting “Stop the presses!” 
or even “Hold Page One for a hot ex- 
clusive!”” The managing editor does not 
stand glued to a telephone listening to 
a leg man “Here’s your Page One 
headline, boss!”). There are no crap 
games going on in corners, no fedora- 
topped drunkards tippling from desk- 
drawer bottles, no wily reporters 
solving crimes with evidence they 
have stolen from the scene, no prac- 
tical jokers reveling in writing fake 
Stories or merely in throwing bags 
of water out of windows. 

I look about me at the clean-shirt- 
ed, barbered, shaven and sober com- 
muters who are my colleagues and I 
ought to be ashamed. Child of the 
Thirties that I am, and an admitted 
lover of legends and popular images, 
Ishould call them, one and all, “bour- 
geois.” 


Bx I am one of them, a member 
indeed of a relatively new element 
of the bourgeoisie, the post-war 


hewspaperman who has come into his 
oWn et last as a professional. 


Oetob r, 1959 


Many choose to think that the 
romance has gone out of newspaper- 
ing, taking with it all the life and 
lust and, adventure immortalized by 
Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur 
and perpetuated in old men’s tales 


Judith Crist has been a gen- 
eral reporter on the New York 
HERALD TRIBUNE for 14 years. 
A graduate of the Columbia School 
of Journalism in 1945, she has re- 
ceived the Heywood Broun Cita- 
tion of the American Newspaper 
Guild and the Page One Citation 
of ‘the New York Newspaper 
Guild 

Mrs. Crist was a delegate to 
CSPA Conventions when she was 
a high school student and has 
appeared on recent Convention 
programs where she has delighted 
her audiences with the story 
of her work. 


of escapades and capering characters. 
Yes, the romance is gone—but only if 
romance is the stuff of economic in- 
security and the personal, profession- 
al and ethical carelessness bred by 
such insecurity. 


The transition that has taken place 
on metropolitan newspapers—and I 
am speaking primarily of the New 
York City newspapers—was summed 
up recently by a Herald Tribune edit- 
or. Time was, a mere twenty years 
ago or so, he remarked, when two 
telephone calls could solve any mid- 
night emergency. One to Bleeck’s 
downstairs and another to Chumley’s 


in Greenwich Village would bring 
more than a score of reporters to the 
scene in minutes. Today it would 
take twenty suburban phone calls and 
the combined timetables of the New 
York Central, the New Haven and the 
Pennsylvania Railroads to produce a 
dozen reporters in a matter of hours; 
only a handful of Tribune reporters 
still live in Manhattan and they can 
be found in saloons only in the event 
of special celebrations—if, that is, a 
baby sitter has has been found for 
the occasion. 


Besides, he added bemusedly, to- 
day some careful thinking and going- 
through-channels would be in order 
before twenty newspapermen were 
summoned to work after hours: there 
is, after all, the matter of time- 
and-a-half for overtime, extra pay 
for working on a day off... 


HE BASIC CHANGE in news- 

papering in these twenty years 
has indeed been an economic one and 
it has changed the character of the 
typical reporter. In the past he held 
on to his job from day to day, by the 
quality of his daily product as proof 
of his worth and by the whim of his 
employer. He knew that competition 
for his job was keen, for the glamor 
that has always attached itself to 
newspapering has ever drawn an end- 
less flood of applicants, and the law 
of labor supply rather than the cost 
of living kept salaries at a sub-sub- 
sistence level. 


Financial and professional insecur- 
ity turned the newspaperman into a 
bohemian who made a virtue of his 
lack of worldly status, a vice of such 
personal securities as education or 
professional training or even domesti- 
city. If only for lack of money, the 
typical reporter was unmarried, an 
habitue of furnished rooms and cheap 
saloons, seeking solace among his fel- 
lows. He tended, naturally enough, 
to repay in kind the insecurity his 
employer offered, by moving on from 
job to job, by insouciance and prank- 
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ishness that was charming but often 
disastrous, by kicking in the com- 
petitive clinches for temporary sur- 
vival, and by an irresponsibility that 
caused him to regard his work as an 
end unto himself alone. The tramp 
printer of an earlier era was god- 
father to the tramp newspaperman. 


For the young and gifted, report- 
ing became a sort of Left Bank train- 
ing ground, a preparation for the 
non-newspaper writing jobs to which 
contacts of talents would lead them. 
Those who remained, middle-aged 
and leg weary, could only grow old 
ungracefully as copy readers or desk 
men on the “lobster shift.” 


ERTAINLY, as a list of news- 

paper alumni of those days would 
prove, there were giants in those city 
rooms. Many of them fled while they 
still had their youth. A dedicated few 
stayed on to be today’s sages. But I 
speak of the rank and file, and for 
them the living was wild and woolly 
and gay, or so the story goes. But 
was it? Ben Hecht recently began a 
bit of lush reminiscence about Chicago 
journalism of the Twenties by de- 
claring, “We were a newspaper tribe 
of assorted drunkards, poets, burglars, 
philosophers and boastful ragamuf- 
fins—we were supermen with soiled 
collars and holes in our pants,” glory- 


ing in a fourteen-hour work day, ar- 


rogant and sodden. But even Hecht 
had to conclude, “On the whole, we 
were a somewhat pathetic crew of 
paupers and ignoramuses.. .” 


This at the very least, will never 
be said of the newspaperman of to- 
day. Making an unscientific survey 
of my colleagues, I would say the not- 
atypical reporter is married and has 
2.1 children, in all likeiihood a mort- 
gage, and a college degree of which 
he is not ashamed. In fact, we have 
reached the point where some will 
speak voluntarily of school of jour- 
nalism degrees, once considered th2 
very credentials of the mama’s boy 
or the publisher’s pet. 

Today the reporter’s fondness for 
shop talk in the nearby saloon is reg- 
ulated by his commuting-train sche- 
dule, for his hours are regular; 
the seven-hour day rules in New York 
City. He has two days off a week, 
eight holidays a year, and two to four 
weeks annual vacation, depending on 
length of service. He can be fired 
only for “good and just” cause, not 
by whim. He is given paid sick-leave. 
a pension or a retirement-with-sever- 
ance plan. These days he can start 
as a cub at about $85 a week and, 
even without merit rais2s, count on 


Two 


almost doubling his salary with auto- 
matic annual increases in six years. 
In short, he does well, as any young 
doctor or lawyer would agree. 


But more important, today’s re- 
porter pays for his securtiy with skill 
and responsibility. Because he has 
tenure he can weigh values beyond 
the cutthroat competitive scoop of 
the moment; because he has a future 
he can devote himself to the refine- 
ment of his craft, to specialization 
and expertise, so that not only does 
his value to his employer increase, 
but also his own opportunities for 
advancement broaden. Thus-from 
police reporter to foreign correspond- 
ent, from messenger boy to science 
editor, from college correspondent to 
Washington staffer—these are the 
paths my friends have followed and 
not mere dreams of glory 


J HERE did he come from, this 
“average” reporter with a respect 

for facts, a consolidated cultural back 
ground acquired in an orderly fashion, 
an interest in implications and inner 
workings, a concern beyond the head- 
line and involvement beyond the by- 
line? Quite simply, he is a product 
of the economic revolution brought 
to newspapering by the American 
Newspaper Guild, a “professional” 
union founded exactly twenty-five 
years ago under the leadership of 
Heywood Broun, one of the great 
newspaper men of modern times. A 
“professional” union presents an ano- 
maly, for certainly it is a popular 
prejudice that professionals should not 
or cannot be organized. But it took 
a union to make a profession out of 
newspaper reporting simply because 
the union achieved the economic 
security that frees a man to work ina 
truly professional manner in any field. 


In passing, I’d like to protest the 
cliche that so “personal” a skill as 
writing cannot be subject to hours 
and wages, nor should geniuses be 
hamstrung thereby. It cannot be and 
it isn’t. But the fact is that news- 
paper writers are not inspired “crea- 
tive” artists. Theirs is a skill, partly 
instinctive partly acquired, in the 
gathering of facts and the trans- 
mission of those facts in words. Never- 
theless, the man who possesses that 
increasingly rare skill is entitled to 
a fair price for its sale. A minimum 
—and this is the only limit the Guild 
has set—is essential for the beginning. 
of bargaining. After that, a superior 
price. The merit raise is still with 
us. 


Economic security has proved a 
magnet for bright young men who in 


the past could not afford to lirger 
purely for the fun of wearing a p-ess 
card in their hats. A growing sense 
of responsibility on the part of the 
publisher and a more thorough educa- 
ted public have helped to make his 
stay worthwhile. Reporting no longer 
begins with sex slayings and ends with 
political scandal. The era of the ex- 
pert—in science, education, art, 
housing, medicine, social service, 
foreign affairs, music—is at hand. 
Nor has the day of the all-ground 
news reporter passed. 


HE COPY DESK is no longer the 

graveyard for old reporters with 
no place else to go. Like the make- 
up and other editing desks, it is now 
the goal for those interested in the 
technical aspects of editorial produc- 
tion. It offers higher starting salaries 
than reporting, and there is a Guild- 
instituted apprentice system for as- 
piring men, indicating that the copy 
desk is now the chosen area of ex- 
pert craftsmen. 


The “security system” works two 
ways. Not only does it attract and 
hold men of higher caliber but it also 
brings higher hiring standards. The 
publisher realizes that he is hiring for 
keeps and tends, therefore, to pick 
the cream of the _ ever-flourishing 
crop of applicants. He develops, too, 
a greater sense of responsibility to- 
ward his employees. It’s not senti- 
ment, merely good business. He has 
a far greater investment in a $150- 
a-week worker than in a $25-a-week 
floater and tends, therefore, to be 
more concerned about his work and 
welfare. 

And so a profession comes of age. 

Most newspapermen stay put nowa- 
days. The, fifteen, twenty years service 
on one paper is no rarity. But fidelity 
is inspired as much by a sense of 
professional pride and loyalty as by 
a liking for security. True, from time 
to time some of the young or the 
perennially debt-ridden or the rest- 
less will yield to the rich or glamorous 
seduction of television and publicity 
jobs and depart, leaving the field to 
the professionals. But for the most 
part, our roving days are over. 

Has the change been for the bet- 
ter? Compare today’s newspapers 
with those of twenty-five or thirty 
years ago and try to deny that it has. 

One chracteristic of the newspaper 
business has not changed. As each 
year the number of newspapers de- 
creases and therefore fewer jobs re- 
main, every reporter lives more and 

(Continued on Page 7.) 
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}00% PLUS CIRCULATION, AND HOW WE GET IT 


By VIDA McGIFFIN, Adviser, Piper, High School, Birmingham, Mich. 


E LOST our annual once, ’way 

back in 1952 when even this ad- 
viser was not yet advising, and the 
rest of you were not even born. But 
we have not forgotten! You see, we 
don’t want it ever to happen again. 

Our book was one of the kind right 
in style in 1932. But it had come to 
the point when seniors had to take 
five books to sell at five dollars each, 
or buy them themselves at the same 
price. The Board of Education de- 
cided that “the book cost too much 
for the education of too few students”. 
If and when the school wanted a book 
again, it had to be of the ALL- 
SCHOOL type. It had to be entirely 
independent of the senior class and 
its treasury. It had to be of the “an- 
nual-magazine” type—whatever that 
was. It had to be priced low enough 
so that the youngest and poorest stu- 
dent could afford it. Later it was 
agreed that senior portraits could be 
carried only because advertisers had 
felt that “the book would be kept 
around the house longer”. And the 
book needed advertising to finance it- 
self. 

The IF and WHEN arrived in 1935, 
and The Piper was founded, getting 
off on an all-school footing by having 
a contest for a new name for the “an- 
nual magazine”, cover design, etc. As 
it had to be a Scotch (economy) edi- 
tion, the cover design was a kilted 
bagpiper to fit the title. 

Almost as crucial as the decision to 
establish a new kind of yearbook was 
that to print it by offset, then con- 
sidered a brand new process and prac- 
tically revolutionary. It would allow 
greater economy as the students could 
do much of the spade work. The book 
was hand-typed, justified, with ordi- 
nary typing ribbon, for ten dollars. 
It was pasted up by an inexperienced 
Staff and an equally green adviser, 
with the help of a man from the 
company, who taught use and im- 
portance of T-squares, triangles, etc. 


ECAUSE it was an experiment, be- 

cause it owed nothing to tradition 
except the obligation to break clean 
With it, and because it was being 
printed by the new and _ versatile 
Photolithographic process, the book 
contained drawings, a cryptogram, 
even a crossword puzzle, besides sto- 


ties, pictures, interviews, and our 
very first venture of Our Own Who’s 
Who! 


Octot er, 1959 


By 1940 the Piper had lost all of its 
magazine features and had become 
an all-school yearbook, but a dif- 
ferent one and with a personality all 
its own. It continued to prosper. The 
first Piper of 68 pages sold 500 copies 
at 50 cents each, just 100 per cent of its 
prospects. It was very popular from 
the first, probably because everyone 
was in it, and it has sold over 100 per 
cent of the school’s enrolment every 


This is the sixth, and last, 
article in the series on yearbook 
production which Miss McGiffin 
has run in the Review. The pre- 
vious ones covered the organiza- 
tion and development of the book 
in minute detail. This one touches 
upon the circulation and business 
aspects of the Piper. Miss McGif- 
fin, who retired in June, has 
summarized in this series what 
every Adviser and staff member 
should know. She has learned 
“the tricks of the trade” by long 
experience. While it may not be 
possible for every ‘Adviser and 
staff to do what has been done in 
the Birmingham High School, it 
can be approximated and adapt- 
ed to almost any local situation. 
We are grateful to this accomp- 
plished Adviser for admitting us 
to her confidence and letting us 
share the secrets of her great suc- 
cess. 


year but three since 1935 missing one 
year by four copies and another by 
11. 


This year’s Piper was number 24, 
and next year’s will be our silver an- 
niversary number. Shall we fill it full 
of the undeniably interesting histori- 
cal matter of the 25 years of its life? 
We think not because we need all of 
it for our students who will be here 
now, perhaps as many as 2000 of 
them, our biggest enrolment in his- 
tory! We shall certainly take nothing 
for granted: We shall try to find out 
what they want in the book, through 
the staff—if large enough, and repre- 
sentative enough—or through a sur- 
vey. 


OR 100 PER CENT circulation, the 
book must be its own best sales- 
man, and continue to be year after 
year. To be liked and wanted, it 


must have everyone in it, name and/or 
picture, as often as possible, but at 
least once. Everyone students, ad- 
ministration, teachers, cooks, cus- 
todians, engineers, bus drivers, clerks, 
carpenters—everyone must be in the 
book because they are all on the 
team. We shall have over 600 seniors, 
who, even though we don’t overem- 
phasize them, will get considerable 
space. Now the book costs $3.50, not 
an exorbitant price, it’s true, but 
enough when one considers all the 
other things competing for the stu- 
dent’s money. 


The Piper has been loved and want- 
ed from the very beginning. We hope 
this continues to be true because, to 
be on a really sound financial basis, 
our book, your book, any book must 
be its own best salesman. It must 
have good, or even better-than-good, 
coverage—everyone’s name _ and/or 
picture somewhere in the book. It 
must reflect the spirit of the school 
so that it is a living thing to all of 
its owners. It must enjoy a degree of 
prestige outside of school, among 
parents, alumni, and townspeople. It 
is a help if neighboring schools con- 
sider it a good book. High ratings by 
the critical services help to add to its 
prestige in school and out. 


If the book is good enough, if it en- 
joys enough prestige, doctors, dent- 
ists, real estate dealers, beauty salon 
owners, will buy it for their waiting 
room tables. (The sales staff should 
make a special effort to sell the book 
to doctors, dentists, who can’t adver- 
tise, and to those who will pay the 
price of the book if not the price of 
an advertisement). 


Let the school in on some of the 
delightful yearbook secrets—or have 
few or more. If it’s truly an all-school 
book, let some of your secrets leak; 
i.e, unless you are “revolutionizing” 
that particular year. And even then 
it might pay to let people know that 
the book is going to be “bigger and 
better”, “something new has been ad- 
ded”, etc. Some staffs pride them- 
selves on how big a surprise their 
yearbook will be; on “We never even 
let ’em know what the cover’s going 
to be like’; “Keeping the yearbook 
one BIG secret is a tradition in our 
school”. These tactics do not sell 
yearbooks; a proprietary interest does. 
Let the art classes design the cover. 
Let the English classes write copy, be 


(Continued on Page 9.) 
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Is It The SCHOOL’S Yearbook? 


“We print a number of high school yearbooks and I nee: 
help in picture arrangement and general layout. Lots of 
the schools just bring in pictures and a rough layout and 
its up to me to make a nice looking page. If you have any- 
thing that would helbp.....................” 

This came to our desk a day or two after we had re- 
turned from vacation and just as reports of standing in 
the 1959 Yearbook Contest were coming in preparation for 
the announcements that would be made at the Conference. 
The Board of Judges had worked hard and conscientiously 
over one of the hottest summers ever experienced in the 
country and the Scoreboks testified to their labors. 

There is a question on the Entry Form which is by-pass- 
ed in many instances. “Were any layouts made by profes- 
sionals? If so, on what pages are they?” A number of 
schools give us the information we request. In most in- 
stances, the amount of professional work seems negligible. 
This letter make us wonder if we ask our question the 
right way? It also raises the question of how “profession- 
al” professional really is. 

We believe that any student publication should be by the 
students, for the students and of the students or it cannot 
justify its inclusion in the educational program of the 
school. If even one school gathers together a mass of ma- 
terial and hands it over to a printer to complete, can it be 
called, truly, a student publication? It is just like having 
someone do the homework that is supposed to help a stu- 
dent develop his sense of maturity. This sort of thing 
weakens the whole structure of the publication and casts 
honest doubt on what is, or is not, student work. 

It is easy, of course, for a harrassed and overworked 
teacher to respond to whatever promises may be made by 
the publisher to help finish the job. In this instance it 
seems as if the printer’s “professional” helper has sume 
doubts as to his ability along this line. Naturally, we gave 
the man some help, as much as we could in the way of 
reference material and texts. We hope it does some good. 

This thing should be looked into for a school has its work 
to do with students, a printer with his aide, and a press 
association with its members. 


Four 


Look Before You Leap 


Each year we have noticed a rash of “new” ideas ‘hat 
seem to burgeon out with the current yearbooks and in the 
first issues of the newspapers. There’s nothing to deplore 
in this tendency, After all, some of them catch on; some 
fall by the wayside. In the long run, those that can stand 
on their own feet will last and, on analysis, it is those 
that are based on human experience that are accepted. 


The latest issue of Linotype News, published by the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co. as a service to the graphic arts 
industries, has some interesting items that are worthy of 
consideration. The Ayer Awards for 1959, the major ty- 
pographic contest in the country for the professional press, 
had 849 daily papers entered in its contest, 30 more than 
in 1958. This has been going on for 29 years and papers 
compete vigorously for the top honors. The winners take 
as much pride in it as school papers do in their own na- 
tional contests. Apparently, the professionals like to win 
awards just as much as their student and school contem- 
poraries. When reading this, just remember that the tury 
press contest started 43 years ago and that the CSPA wu. 
10:0 1ts 36th Contest in 1960. 


“Winners used informal balance and restrained horizon- 
tal makeup. Five entries were in 9-column format continu- 
ing a small trend noticed last year”, states the report. 
Aiso, weeklies display a more marked trend toward an 
extra column per page. Significantly, “...Linotype faces 
nave consistently dressed a huge percentage of all winners. 
In the past tour years, 35 of 43 winner—81%—have been 
in Linotype face”. 


Also, “Linotype has averaged better than 60% represen- 
tation in the AIGA Fifty books of the year” for more 
than 20 years. 


It takes a long time for some good things to catch on. 
“It was in Minnesota, just over a half a century ago, 
that the first upper-and-lower case headline was intro- 
duced’’, says the News. Now it is about as standard as a 
newspaper practice can be. Downstyle heads capitalize only 
the first word and proper nouns. Why did it “catch on”? 
It follows the style used for text matter. Readers are fa- 
miliar with it in the body of the papers; they like it in the 
heads. 


Subconsciously, we know what we like, even if we den’ 
know the reason. And, subconsciously, students like what 
they are accustomed to. So, let us make haste slowly. 


<> > > 


We Accept The. Challenge 


Last spring we made some comments on the use of pad- 
ded covers in yearboks, pointing out that most books we 
have seen in libraries, in the book stores, in books that win 
prizes for design and composition, had hard covers. 

issue was taken with this and, as is our custom, we de- 
cided to see what the 1959 entries in the Yearbook Contest 
brought forth. 


As of the date of this writing, we had 634 hard covers on 
entries, 560 padded covers, and 77 that were paper covered, 


mostly from junior high schools, elementary schools, 
camps, and others. 


This doesn’t prove a thing now for we have no earlier 
figures to quote. We’ll check again next year. In time, 
someone will have to eat crow—or a padded cover! 
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SPORTS EDITOR — A CHALLENGING POSITION 


By JOHN HARWICK, Sports Editor, 
Indiana Evening Gazette, Indiana, Pa. 


_ sports editor of a high school 
or college newspaper can be the 
most interesting and challenging po- 
sition on the staff. This article offers 
some ideas for the sports page that 
may be used by publications which 
have the time, money, space, and staff 
to do something extra. 


Perhaps the sports section of the 
school publication, as well as the rest 
of the paper, has two distinct yet 
closely related purposes: (1) To pre- 
sent the current sports news, and (2) 
To provide a written record of the 
school’s athletic program. 


School papers are limited in pre- 
senting current news since they gen- 
erally are published on a weekly ba- 
sis. Students see the game on Friday 
night, read about it in Saturday’s lo- 
cal paper, and have forgotten it when 
the school paper finally comes out. 


Game writeups which are dated 
might be improved by interviewing the 
coach. Try to get the story behind th 
headlines. Perhaps there was one 
key play that made the difference 
in the contest. Maybe an unheraldec 
blocker or rebounder was the star 
instead of the scoring hero. 


a good angle is the effect 
the outcome of the game had on 
the league standings. New team or 
player records may have been es- 
tablished in the contest. These addi- 
tions to your story provides the rea- 
der with something he doesn’t get 
from sitting in the stands. 


Who, what, where, when, why, and 
how is the backbone of the straight 
news story, but when the article is 
dated something needs to added that 
the reader doesn’t already know. These 
stories, although old, help provide < 
written record of the season. 


Timeliness is vital in reporting. Be 
sure every effort is made to have the 
latest possible news on the sports page. 
Space can be left open to put in a 
Short story, headline, and box score on 
agame that is played after the regu- 
lar deadline. 


If a championship is at stake try to 
have the deadline pushed up so that 
your readers can have the story while 
itis still news. Maybe the game could 
be covered on the front page. If it 
Must come out a week late try to 
have a fresh angle for your readers. 
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Leads should tell the complete sto. 
ry. Don’t forget to include the five 
Ws and the H in the opening para- 
graphs. Try to come up with a snapp: 
lead sometimes before getting into the 
vital information. Here are a couple 
I used in the past year: 

“Beauty, brains, and basketball.” 
Then came the game story of an un- 
defeated girls basketball team that 
won its llth straight behind the 
sparkling play of an attractive honor 
student. 

“Guts and glory.” This opening sen- 
tence was used when Indiana (Pa.) 
Teachers copped the state NAIA cage 
title in a double-overtime contest af- 
ter overcoming a 20 point lead to 
tie up the game. 


AVING your school records and 

complete roster available when you 
write up a game will help you give 
your story some color. Records will 
show how the series stand, records 
that were set, etc. while rosters will 
give the age, class, weight, height, 
experience, and hometown of the play- 
ers. 

Headlines and makeup must be de- 
termined by what is most important 
to the reader the day he gets the 
paper. Probably the approaching con- 
test is of more interest to your read- 
ers and deserves more coverage and 
play than something that happene. 
several days before. 

Pre-game stories could include an 
interview with the coach on the bright 
spots and weak points in the last 
game. This might take into account 
injuries, lineup changes, and special 
practice plans. Scouting reports may 
give you some information of the 
upcoming opponent. 

A year-by-year account of past 
games with the next foe makes inter- 
esting reading. An angle on what 
happened between the two teams in 
last year’s game may be important. 
Include what effect the outcome of 
the game could have on the league 
standings. 

Despite the timeliness angle there 
are still opportunities for the scho- 
lastic or college editor to scoop the 
town or city paper. Below are some 
suggestions on how you can get to 
your readers with the big story first. 
Trouble is that they take hard work— 
and plenty of it. 


ALL-LEAGUE TEAMS—Here’s a real 
scoop for your paper and an inter- 
esting article for your readers. Pro- 
bably all the schools or colleges re- 
presented in your sports conference 
have student newspapers. Everyone 
picks all-star teams, so why not the 
student editors? 

Contact all the sports editors from 
the conference papers and ask thei 
cooperation in selecting an all-league 
team for use in their papers. Set up 
dates for sending out ballots, return- 
ing ballots, and releasing the selec- 
tions. Perhaps the schools can take 
turns conducting the poll. 

This will be an exclusive article that 
you will have in your paper befor 
the town or city paper gets it. (Be 
sure to give them a copy of the team 
to use after your release date.) This 
idea can be worked in every sport and 
after a few years your readers will be 
watching for it. 

Players-of-the-Year can be selected 
in the same way for a single sport or 
for the entire year (including all 
sports). Name more than one player 
so that several schools will be repre- 
sented. Players may be listed in the 
order of the number of votes they 
received. 

Material about the all-star players 
can come in with the ballots so that 
the editors will have some color for 
their individual stories. A pasteup pic- 
ture of all players (supplied by the 
schools represented on the team) gives 
the project the big league look. 

ALL-OPPONENT TEAMS — This 
makes a good story after the season 
ends. Give your team members a 
ballot and have them fill in thei 
top opponents. Compile the results 
and you have an all-opponent team. 
Material for the story can come from 
the exchange issues. 

ALL-TIME TEAMS OR PLAYERS — 
Start here by interviewing the old 
coaches and veteran fans who have 
been around long enough to have seen 
several teams in action. Their opin- 
ions can help guide your search for 
more specific information about cer- 
tain players. 

Plenty of research will be needed 
before you get a good evaluation of the 
outstanding players who have parti- 
cipated for your school. Dig out the 
facts by going through the accounts 
of games available in school news- 
papers, yearbooks, town or city rews- 
papers, and sccrebooks. 

(Continued on Page 7.) 
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Poetry Of The Month... 


These selections were made by the 
staff of the MAROON AND WHITE, 
Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., under the direction of Carolyn 
Bausert and Joan Bleistein, Co- 
Editors, and Ruth Edelbohls, Poetry 
Editor. Mr. John J. Fallon is the 
Adviser. 


VIA DOLOROSA 1959 

I live 

As others live, in polyglot worlds 

Of stained humanity; I trace my 
endless cycle 

With self-made slaves 
happy 


Illusion. 
Human. 


in carefully 


I, creature of God, 


“So God created man in His own 
image, 

In the image of God created He him.” 

But yet .... 


They pass 

The alabaster towers of God-beauty; 
blue-zircon 

Clear waters and air; earth-beauty of 

Cathedral spired pines and gilded 
steppes. 

And in its truth-beatuy see 

Animal, vegetable, mineral. 

And nothing more. 


And man 

Denies his heart, his mind and 

Cries “Conquer the stars, capture 

Formless time and kill——” 

Your souls. 

Man: God-image? Man is 

Animal; lusting, devouring, murder- 
ing; 


Yet, he is man. 

Man is 

Machine; crafty, cold-blooded, de- 
stroying; 

Yet he is man. 


“And the Lord God formed man of 
The dust of the ground and breathed 
Into his nostrils the breath of life; 
And man became a living soul.” 


Think then, Man, 

Before seeking to conquer all time and 
To blot out this things: Soul. For 
Man is not animal, machine. 

Man is soul 

SOUL IS MAN. 


Ruthanne Edebohls 
Maroon and White 
Bay Ridge H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INVITATION TO PEACE 


The fog is thick, 

So thick; there cannot be 

A place as lonely, 

So lonely. It’s a troubled sea 

That slaps against the piles 

And makes the tugboats nudge the pier 

To set the water swaying. 

I can hear it saying:— 

“Come, be one with me, 

And you shail be a lone drop 

‘Mid the ocean. With your sorrows, 

You’ll wash away those yesterdays 

And unfold new tomorrow.” 

Now the sagulls mew above me 

And flap their salt-sprayed wings; 

Here shall I stay, till eons pass 

And Death my solace brings. 
Madeleine Guida 5 
Maroon and White 
Bay Ridge H. S. 
Brooklyn, New York 


BOOMERANG 

Each evil thought, 

Each evil deed, 

If only the doer knew it, 

Would like a boomerang, 

Return to the one who threw itt. 
Marylou Calise 
Clipper 


John Adams H. §S. 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 


SOLITUDE 


Moonbeam-tinged waves lap at mouldy 
wood 
With the foreverness of ages. 
Seaweed with the smell of night upon 
it 


Rides the incoming tide. 
Bewitched by the star-clear night, 
Insects move in enchanted dance. 
A wisp of silver silk swims across the 
sky, 
And is drawn to the oval moon 
Where a single owl, silhouetted, calls. 


1 walk with bared feet kicking up the 
sand 
Into a whirlpool of dust, 

Alone. 
Joyce Selborn 
Scribe 
Jamaica H. S. 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


DREAMS 


The travels of a thousand ships 

Which sail the ocean clear, 

Have oft’ been whispered from my 
lips 

When I recall my dreams so dear. 


You say, “No meaning have your 
thoughts 

When thinking while asleep.” 

But schemes are like Forget-Me-Nots, 

They blossom while the night is deep, 


So, hold your dreams, and keep them 
dear, 
For many a man so great 
Hath built this world, year after year, 
From dreams which made his fate. 
Mark Frazin 
And So... 
Las Vegas, H. S. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


NIGHT 


Night descends, delivering youth from 
the desolation of hopeless disillu- 
sionment— 

Night, the demulcent for decadent 
minds of diseased humanity. 

Aging fears are cast aside into en- 
veloping darkness ’til day must 
come: 

The crescendo decreases, but omiscient 
night will come again... 

Rachel Van Winkle 
Pendulent 
Wakefield HS. 
Arlington, Va. 

CONTRASTING VALUES 

Firm standards are ours. 
We have no fear of nature. 
We are not controlled; 
We control. 
God’s will is ours to bend. 
Morality is our design. 
No one is able to deflect 
Our wills. 
Our milk is with no curd: 
Our cream as milk 
Only ticker. 
What we dream is good, 
Others bad. 
We are all immensely happy. 
We have a firm rock 
And a strong soul. 
We write our own histories. 
We are perfect! 
I am free 
And imperfect; 
And you 
Are lost. 
Clint Mangum 
Pendulum 
Wakefield H. S. 
Arlington, Va. 
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Gentlemen and Scholars 
Of The Press 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


more with the awareness that there 
are at least a score of highly qualified 
applicants for his job. The publishers, 
needless to say, share this awareness 
and would not hesitate, given a free 
nand, to reap the obvious benefits. I 
started out in 1945 when the Giuld 
nad raised beginning pay to $27 a 
week, and I turned down a $td-a- 
week non-newspaper job to grab it. 
Were it not for the Guild, I doubt that 
starting salaries today would be much 
nigher—nor do I dount that I’d jump 
at the chance regardless of price. 

For sane, sober and secure though 
tnis business has become, it has lost 
none of the glory that is its essence, 
tne giory of transmitting the fact, of 
telling the truth so that the people 
will Know it, and—one must confess 
—of being on the inside when news is 
made. I have to say this deprecating- 
ty within earshot of colleagues who 
ukewise affect to be cynics, lest we be 
seen aS men and women with a mis- 
sion or dedication. 


But none of the fun has gone out 
of newspapering either. If anything, 
the company is better, the wit is more 
sophisticated, the joking less juvenile, 
the iconoclasm more judicious, and 
the occasional bender all the better 
for its occasion. And something has 
been added, a sense of service beyond 
one’s self and a consciousness of craft: 
in short, professional pride. 


Hildy Johnson never had it so good. 


Sports Editor — 
Challenging Position 


Continued from Page 5.) 


Know as much about each playei 
as possible: How many seasons a re- 
gular, honors won, scoring statistics, 
championships his team captured, e- 
valuation by the coach, what i 
does now, etc. It’s best to start a p. 
ject like this some months in advance. 


COLUMNS—These should be reserv- 
ed for experienced writers since they 
offer an excellent chance for self- 
expression and feature writing. An 
ex-sports editor might be the man for 
the job since he has the necessa1. 
background and won t be bogged down 
with detail work. 

Perhaps the most interesting co- 
lumn with the widest appeal is one 
which includes a lot of notes on di 
ferent topics. Former players, ex- 
Coaches, other teams, humorous inci- 
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dents, oddities, an opinions on a con- 
troversal issue, and predictions make 
good items. 

Columns can range from the hu- 
morous to the serious, but probably 
mostly hit in between. When big 
names from the sport world visit you. 
school for a speech try to arrange an 
interview. Get their opinions on things 
ot importance in their fields. 

Coaches, players, teams, or even the 
entire athletic setup could be the sub- 
ject for a column. An angle for an un- 
usual column mighce be an interview 
with the coach’s wife, the manager, 
an old grad, eve. Vont umut yourself. 
it’s your column so pick your own 
topics. 

Most scholastic columnists (and < 
good many college ones) should avoid 
aoing writeups on the pro teams, If 
someone is inverested in reading about 
tnese outfits they want to read wha. 
the experts say. Stay in your own lea- 
gue and cover your own team. 


EDITORIALS—God judgement and 
common sense are the first things 
needed in the sports editorial. Afte. 
an article is published it’s too late 
to change it or be sorry. If someone 
is putting pressure on you ask them to 
write you a signed letter for publi- 
cation. 

Perhaps you feel that things aren’t 
going as well as they should. Investi- 
gate first. Much harm can be done 
vy irresponsible reporting and its 
umpossible for the paper to makc 
things right. Along with the power 
cf the press goes a big responsibility. 


MOST - VALUABLE}- PLAYERS — 
Naming the team’s most-valuable- 
player at the end of the season gives 
you an opportunity for an interestin; 
feature. Polling the team for their se- 
lection is the best way to pick the 
player, but always get the coach 
approval first. 

PICTURES AND CARTOONS—Thesc 
can do much to brighten up the sports 
page. Action shots are best for game 
writeups, but posed shots are good 
with pre-game and pre-season stories.. 
Cartoons can be humorous or carica- 
tures of coaches or players. 

Don’t just use a straight lineup of 
players when setting up a picture. 
Try to get a news worthy angle worked 
in. Perhaps last season’s star can be 
handing over his shoes to the new 
prospect for his positions. Every sport 
has different possibilities. 


TEAM OR PLAYER RECORDS— 
Most school don’t have available com- 
plete records for their athletic teams. 
Coaches, fans, school newspapers, 


yearboks, town or city newspapers, and 
scorebooks will help you in compiling 
the facts and figures about you 
school’s athletic history. 

Decide before you start searching 
just what you are looking for. This 
will save you going over the same ma- 
terial more than once, but mark down 
the dates so that you can easily go 
back if necessary. It’s better to jot 
down too much than not enough. 

Team records should include the 
coaches name, season, won-lost record 
and percentage, points scored, cham- 
pionships won, standing 1n league, con- 
secutive wins, MOst wins in a season, 
most points in one game, most points 
in one season, etc, 

Player records will be mostly scoring 
statistics. Include touchdowns, extra 
points, and field goals in football, field 
goals, fouls made, and fouls missed 
in basketball, batting and pitching 
marks in baseball, and times, distan- 
ces, and heights in track. 

Many good features can be worked 
up through research. And when a re- 
cord is broken you will know about 
it. Rabid fans are always interested 
in what team won the most games in 
a row and what grid star holds the 
school career scoring mark. 

x © * 

These suggestions all fall under the 
above-and-beyond-t h e-call-of-duty 
heading, but it’s the extra special 
touch that cops top honors in the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion contest. 


It’s Official... 


Everett Events, newspaper of Ed- 
ward iEverett School, Chicago, IIL., 
which received a First Place rating 
with 950 points, was inadvertently 
listed in Second Place in the April, 
Review. Our apologies go to the Ad- 
viser and staff. 

Chronicle, news-magazine of St. 
Barnabas High School, New York City, 
changed from First Place to Medalist. 

-Post-Contest ratings are as fol- 
lows:— 


Reflector, offset news-magazine, 
Junior High No. 214, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
First Place. 

Comet, offset general magazine, 
Junior High No. 73, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
First Place. 

Disc, printed college newspaper, 
D’Youvilie College, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Medalist. 

Wings, offset literary magazine, 
Public School 203, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
First Place. 
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SELECTIONS.. 


When the following editorial was 
written last year, the author was in 
the 9th grade of Sturges Junior High 
School, San Bernardino, Cal., and 
the editor of the Star, the school’s 
newspaper. She was an outstanding 
student in the school and, to make 
her editorial more significant, a girl 
from Greece. Her principal, Laurence 
C. Cook, former Adviser to the Star, 
thought it worthy of Review con- 
sideration. We agree. 


A Man Named Washington... 


Alike only in greatness and birth 
month, Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington remain, through the cen- 
turies, the idols and heroes of the 
American public. Together they share 
the love and respect of their posterity 
much as they did that of their fellow 
countrymen during their lifetimes. 


George Washington, commander-in- 
chief of the American Army during 
our revolt and constant leader dur- 
ing its period of revolution, is so res- 
pected and admired that imitations 
of the noble Washington spirit could 
be found throughout the years. The 
spirit of Washington is in the little 
boy who loves his nation, in the little 
girl who includes her homeland in her 
prayers, and brightest of all it burns 
in the soldier that fights .. . and in 
the soldier that dies .... for his coun- 
try. 

So superior does he seem that he is 
not often thought of as human. So 
honest, so good and so complete in 
his greatness does he seem, that we 
never think of him as a man. Yet 
somewhere, deeply buried in his glory, 
lies his personality. What was this 
legend-like man? 


George Washington was always 
serious and solemn, even in his early 
teens. This trait in his personality 
was probably caused by the shock of 
his father’s death at 11, and his 
mother’s death sooon afterwards. 
George had to grow up and grow up 
fast! At 16 he became a surveyor. He 
surveyed the Virginia wilderness re- 
gion which was then dangerous In- 
dian territory. He was very intelligent, 
did good work and soon earned better 
wages than most men. At 20, follow- 
ing the death of his half-brother 
Lawrence, George became master of 
Mount Vernon. In the Army, his in- 
telligence and cunning distinguished 
him and by 24 he was a colonel un- 
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der Braddock in the English Army. 
Years later came the war for Inde- 
pendence. Almost a battlefield genius, 
Washington earned the name, “Old 
Fox.’ It was given to him by the 
British and it remained with him 
throughout the Revolutionary War. 


Seriousness remained, all his life, 
as an unhealing scar, carved into his 
personality by his boyhood tragedies. 
Reserved, noble, serious, solemn, that 
was Washington. Beneath his noble 
and handsome appearance was the 
golden-hearted Washington known 
and loved by his soldiers, especially 
those endured the hardship of Valley 
Forge with him. They say a man’s 
actions, more than his words, measure 
his greatness. I believe the same ap- 
plies for his goodness. 


It was cold in the winter of 1776-77 
at Valley Forge. Bloody footsteps and 
graves in the white winter snow told 
the story of the supply shortage, the 
hardships, the ripping cold, the lack 
of food, the lack of shelter and the 
cutting ice. 

The men thought of their General. 
They went to Washington and offered 
to build him a log hut until better 
accomodations could be had. What 
a tempting offer that must have been! 
How quickly any other man would 
have seized the opportunity! Washing- 
ton, though touched by his men’s con- 
cern and by their generous offer, an- 
swered in clear tones. Never, he said, 
would he be warm when he knew 
others were cold. Not until every man 
could have better accomodations 
would he have them. As long as one 
man remained cold and hungry, he 
would also remain so. 


My favorite thought about Wash- 
ington is this. Although he married, 
Washington was not destined to have 
childern of his own, so that we Ameri- 
cans could call ourselves his children. 


All of his noble life he was “first in 
war, first in peace and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 

To show her gratitude, his country 
bestowed upon him the greatest hon- 
or a nation can give one of her sons 
—he is thought of as, “Father of his 
country.” By the glorious path that 
Washington walked, he set an un- 
dying example to all men and na- 
tions. As long as there is a new battle 
to be fought for humanity, as long 
as there is an evil to correct, as long 
as there is a new freedom to be won 
or an old freedom to defend, the spirit 


of Washington will live, undying cnd 
undimming through the centuries. 

America’s Revolutionary leacer, 
first president, patriot and political 
leader... yes... this was a man, 
named Washington. 


—By Pat Zaharopoulos 


The following article was submitted 
by Dennis J. Morrissey, Adviser to The 
Lane Daily, Lane Technical High 
School, Chicago, Ill.., as one that would 
entertain our readers and, particular- 
ly, be of interest to editors. 


Filler Dillers 


I don’t know what paper you read 
outside of the Lane Daily, but I have 
found mine to be a veritable store- 
house of information that lies outside 
the scope of news and current events, 
I refer to those pithy little para- 
graphs that are carefully sprinkled 
at random throughout the paper to 
make the columns come out even, thus 
creating the illusion that just enough 
happens in the world each day to 
make the columns full, right down to 
the bottom of every page. 


These bonny mots are anonymous 
and are crammed with info, the likes 
of which I have been unable to find 
in 25-volume encyclopedia sets. Yet, 
they have that uncertain ring of 
truth, and I’ve never been challenged 
for quoting them during intellectual 
discussions behind locked doors that 
only Phi Beta Kappa keys could open. 
However, these items are considered 
such an insignificant part of the daily 
journal that seasoned newsmen call 
them “fillers”, and usually toss the 
word off from the corners of their 
mouths. 


The other day while I was skim- 
ming through a story about the stabi- 
lation of the dollar in world trade, I 
spied this little gem directly beneath 
it. 


“Dill pickies are excellent for keep- 
ing moths out of tennis shoes. Place 
one pickle in each sneaker. Keep 
them away from sunlight.” 


I was still absorbing the implica- 
tions of this when I spotted some- 
thing equally as provocative in an ad- 
joining column: 

“Poovoo, Portugal, is the world’s 
largest manufacturing center of pogo 
sticks, Poovoo has an elevation of 2600 
feet and is geographically situated.” 


I must confess I’ve already lost in- 
terest in the rest of my paper. Why 
should I bother with World Series’ 
highlights, highly exclusives, diploma- 
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tic conferences and political maneu- 
yering, when I can read that: 


“In 1916, Hodley Phiggs discovered 
the metal that is now used exclusively 
in in the manufacture of street car 
tokens.” 









“Peas were first discovered in 1613, 
and yet they have never been pa- 























































d tented.” 
e “Sir Peiting Scrubbs wrote in his 
h diary in 1599: Today I succeeded in 
d splitting what I suspect is an atom. 
‘ Now I have a splitting headache and 
am going to bed.” 
“The average life span of the ubi- 
cume, small parasite of the proboscis 
.d family, is 15 minutes”. 
ve —by John D. Purtell 
e- ea 
le ° R . 
's. | 100% Plus Circulation 
a- | And How We Get It 
a (Continued from Page 3.) 
us in on the theme. Our seniors used 
oh the Piper theme, This I Remember, 
to as the title of their memory record; 
to some variation of it for each division 
of their Swing-Out program. They 
us felt the theme, and the book, be- 
eS longed to them. Who said (or says) 
nd the yearbook belongs to the staff? It 
et, just can’t because the staff can’t pay 
of for the book, can’t “swing it” all alone, 
red financially. It is only the staff’s to 
nal work on, to produce for the school. 
rat ET the school show through sur- 
= veys what it wants, or thinks it 
red} wants, in the way of a yearbook. This 
- gives a proprietary interest, a pride 
7 and feeling of ownership. If possible, 
: let your book grow with your school. 
el Ff Of course, costs have grown, too. But 
| one way to keep up with them, to beat 
'm- | them, is to sell more and more books, 
bi- | thus cutting the unit cost. 
os Plan your book, write your copy, 
. set up your pictures for your stu- 
dents: They make up the bulk of your 
ep- | readers. Don’t address copy to far- 
lace away judges. There will be only three 
eep | of these even if your book reaches 
all three of the big critical services. 
ica~ [| Besides, your book will fare better 
me- — With these experienced yearbook 
ad- f judges if it it of, by and for its own 
readers. 
rid’s Help your book to keep the fresh, 
)0g0 Ff Say, sentimental spirit of youth, even 
2600 f if that does mean keeping occasional 
ed.” | current slang, present-day popular 
in- | Songs styles, fads, big events. Say- 
Why — °"ara found its way into many a book 
ries’ | ‘his y-ar, became the theme of many 
ma- — 4 Proin. Sputnik’s influence was also 
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felt. In fact, one adviser said his staff 
insisted on pasting portraits of in- 
dividual football players on little 
Sputniks and had them flying around 
in the sports section! But that’s go- 
ing much too far! 


One of the best sales techniques 
that can be employed in selling sub- 
scriptions is that of personal solicita- 
tion. We have a Piper representative 
in every homeroom; others assigned 
non-homeroom beats. If there is any- 
one in school who has not been soli- 
cited not just once but many times 
by the end of the campaign, it must 
be because he was absent the entire 
two weeks. Even then, it will be the 
rare homeroom representative who 
hasn’t called him up to check. 


HOUGH for year-in, year-out suc- 

cessful sales, your book must be 
its own best salesman, a lively pro- 
motion campaign each year can be 
a lot of fun and a big help. Our jour- 
nalism students usually like to plan 
and organize a promotion of some 
sort during the year. We used to do 
this for the activity ticket sales or for 
the United Foundation drive, planning 
an editorial contest, a Scotch date, or 
Earn-What-You-Give contest. In re- 
cent years, we have put on our pro- 
motion campaign for the Piper. 

Sales managers are staff heads, just 
as are advertising managers, editors, 
etc. They are from the journalism 
staff, and everyone may be considered 
on the staff with them, except, of 
course, those on the editorial staff 
who are too busy working on the 
book. The sales staff realizes that 
the book is financed on sales and ad- 
vertising only and that, therefore, a 
good, productive sales campaign is 
not only desirable but essential. The 
staff is much too busy on the book 
itself to put on assemblies, stunts, 
etc. So the campaign must be one 
that the sales staff itself can “swing”. 
Posters, a really clever public address 
system program every day, a display 
of all the old Pipers from 1935 on. 

A device that was born of necessity 
is our special election run during the 
sales campaign. All Pipers are per- 
sonalized; i. e., each is stamped with 
the owner’s name on the cover. As 
the campaign progresses, we must 
get all of these names ready to send 
in to the cover company. We can’t 
wait for the usual last minute rush. 
So we hit upon a way to keep the sub- 
scriptions coming in from the very 
first day. We on the staff call it a 
“special election”, though not to the 
school. One year we chose the most 
friendly girl and the most friendly 





boy; another year, the best looking. 
This year we “elected” Miss and Mr. 
Maple. We set up the election this 
way: 


S OUR CAMPAIGN runs for two 

weeks, we announce the “election” 
on the PA the Friday before the 
campaign starts. On Monday, then, 
all subscriptions count ten votes, may 
be for anyone in school, but are for 
nomination of candidates. The sales 
staff counts the “votes” honestly as- 
signing them to the right persons 
even though as many as 200 may re- 
ceive “votes”. Then the list is cut 
off with the top three to six boys and 
girls remaining in the running for the 
rest of the campaign. (We keep the 
same number of boys and girls as 
candidates) During the next nine 
days of the campaign, only these can- 
didates may be voted for, each sub- 
scription counting nine votes the sec- 
ond day, eight the third, etc. down to 
one vote on the last day. Of course, 
the staff’s sole interest is to spread 
the subscriptions more efficiently 
over the two weeks, but the rest of 
the school is rabidly interested in the 
“election”. We also promise that the 
winners will have their pictures in 
The Highlander (not in the yearbook 
though we have used them in the an- 
nual occasionally). 


Best and most popular sales device 
we have ever used, and one insisted 
upon by all sales staffs, is the free 
Piper—in a candy bar, on an apple 
from the apple-vending machine; 
under a lucky seat in an assembly; 
as a “ticket” on the windshield of a 
lucky car drawn by the one in charge 
of the parking lot; in a lucky locker, 
etc. 

Considered “bestest of the best” and 
one that peps up any sales campaign, 
wild or wilting, is the “Buried Trea- 
sure” (again a free Piper, or several 
of them. Every sales staff prefers to 
be budgeted a dozen free Pipers rather 
than any amount of money! 


E HAVE two kinds of treasure 

hunts: One is buried treasure 
in The Highlander advertisements of 
the issue that comes out just before 
or during The Piper sales. The other 
is the “mental” treasure hunt. Every 
year since we luckily started this 
type of promotion, both students and 
teachers ask IF we’re going to have 
buried treasure, WHEN we're goinz 
to have it, etc., until this year, in des- 
peration, we had to have a treasure 
hunt the last few days of the sales 
campaign, although originally we had 
not planned to have one this year. 
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The campaign was going so-so, enough 
books moving, but just no pep. 

The hunt for buried treasure must 
be a mental one because we just 
couldn’t have the whole school bother- 
ing people at the “hiding places”. 
Generally we have one or two days 
just for teachers, and the students 
enjoy these just as much as they do 
their own. This is how we work the 
“mental” treasure hunt. We make up 
a clue, usually in rhyme, putting the 
treasure (a free Piper upon solution 
of the clue) in a good hiding place. 
The clue is read very carefully over 
the PA after the reading of the daily 
bulletin. The first person to come 
to the journalism rooms with the cor- 
rect name of the hiding place gets the 
subscription from the adviser. If he 
has already subscribed, we refund his 
money. No phone calls are allowed 
because only the first caller has a 
chance, even though wrong, because 
everyone else would get a busy signal. 
(In fact, this year we took the phone 
out of the cradle). Sometimes the 
place is guessed right away; some- 
times not for an hour or so, if it’s 
harder. Here are a few samples, all of 
which we have used. Some are origin- 
al, some borrowed in whole or in part, 
like this limerick: 

“There was a young man from the city 
Who saw what he thought was a kitty; 
He gave it a pat, 
And soon after that, 


He buried his clothes. What a pity!” 
This treasure was in a boy’s gym 

suit, and one of the boys guessed it 

right after first hour gym class! 
Another one was the easiest we have 

ever used. It’s a good one to start 

the treasure hunt if it’s new to a 

school: 

The lad was the losin’est kind— 

Lost his bet, lost his head, lost his 
mind! 


Alas and alack, 
He ne’er got ’em back— 


“I’m just a good loser,” he opined. 

This free Piper was, of course, in 
the Lost and Found. 

One that might fit almost any 
school was this one, which sent many 
students to their dictionaries before 
they found out that it was pronuncia- 
tion and not spelling that mattered. 
(The reader of the clue had obliging- 
ly spelled thyme.) 


I know it, you know it, everyone 
knows, 
It’s in a place where the wild thyme 
grows. 
The “wild TIME” was several rooms 
where the clocks were wrong and had 
been for quite a while! 


Ten 


This one was for teachers only be- 
cause the treasure was hidden in the 
teacher’s lounge. But what goes on 
in there is no secret; so the students 
got just as big a bang out of it as the 
teachers did!) 


There’s mist and there’s fog, 
There’s smoke and there’s smog, 
There’s a haze that hangs like a pall; 
There’s friend, there’s a word, 
There’s a tale to be heard, 
Where they get away from it all. 


This year there was a clue for 
teachers, this time with two possible 
answers: 


It’s in the busiest place in school 
where work is miscellany, 

Where sound is loud cacophany, and 
—Oops, the phone is ringing! 

Where interruptions, crises, too, mark 
every passing hour, 

Where drama stark with boredom 
tilts, ingrown neuroses bringing. 


Correct solutions to the clue were 
the main office and the journalism 
rooms. The later was a “fair” place 
to hide treasure because its walls are 
glass, and everyone knows how frantic 
it is on press days. Also nearly every 
teacher in school passes the journal- 
ism” “suite” daily to and from the 
parking lot. 

As a sample of the entire clue (an- 
nouncement) always read after we 
had announced who was leading in the 
Miss and Mr. Maple election and any 
other Piper sales information that we 
needed to give, here’s one day’s an- 
nouncement: 

“Now listen for word of more buried 
treasure. Again there will be several 
free Pipers, this time one for the first 
student and one for each of two or 
three first teachers to bring or send 
the correct answers to the journal- 
ism room. No fair phoning! (We took 
phone off cradle). Yesterday the 
teachers were right on the ball! In 
minutes many had arrived at solu- 
tions, most of them correct. But Miss 
A. and Mr. K. were fastest of the 
bestest. Now here’s the clue for to- 
day. Listen closely. It’s harder. 


When Memory keeps me company 
And moves to smiles or tears, 

Tall tales of buried treasure 
Enchant through mists of years. 


But where the treasure’s buried, 
There’s only one slight clue— 

Now bend an ear, the mystery 
Will be made clear for you. 


A story in a volume thin— 
In code the secret’s told, 


The Piper’s in the treasure ches 
Where they found the pirate fold, 


The student’s correct guess, which 
would have been right for a teacher, 
too, if a teacher had arrived first, was 
Edgar Allan Poe’s The Gold Bug. One 
teacher came through with Tom 
Sawyer, Detective, and another with 
Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts, 


S FOR the “Buried Treasure” (free 

Pipers) with advertisements in 
The Highlander, we gave as many as 
three, using ads for the issue most 
nearly current with the sales 
campaign. All of these were made up 
by the adviser, with only the High- 
lander advertising manager knowing 
where the clues led. He made ar- 
rangements with the advertiser, 
leaving the clue envelopes that were 
to be returned to the journalism room 
by the successful treasure hunter. 


On the front page of the issue with 
“Buried Treasure” advertisements, 
some such announcement as this ap- 
peared: “Buried in the advertise- 
ments in the February ? issue of The 
Highlander is valuable treasure wait- 
ing to be discovered by the lucky (or 
smart) detector of the clue. Treasure 
is buried in only three ads. The trea- 
sure is a free 1958 Piper. The High- 
lander reader must present the cor- 
rect clue to the advertiser. The clue 
will be in the ad. The advertiser will 
then give the clue-holder an anvelope 
to return to the journalism room. This 
envelope will contain proof that the 
clue-finder solved the secret of the 
“Buried Treasure”. 


The announcement was _ repeated 
over the PA the day of the issue, this 
time just reminding students that 
there would be “Buried Treasure” in 
the Higlander ads, to watch for it 
the sixth hour (when the paper is dis- 
tributed). 


In making up the hiding place, the 
adviser always used the wording of 


the advertisement. In no case would 
an error or misprint, if any occured 
in the ad, be used. There were two 
good reasons for this: 1. We made up 
the clue as soon as the ad copy came 
in and before it was set in type; 2. we 
never charge an advertiser for an ad 
that contains an error. At first, stu 
dents were sure it was a mistake thai 
they were to look for. We do not al- 
low mistakes in ads to get into print 
if we can help it! 

The adviser made three treasul? 
clues, using wording from, or sug 
gested by, the advertising copy. Sh° 
typed three sheets of paper, using 
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BHS Publications stationery, one for 
each separate clue. Each sheet started 
with the same announcement and in- 
structions given in the newspaper, 
then added the clue. Following are 
three clues used in 1958. (The an- 
nouncement is not repeated here, but 
it was for the sheets in the envelopes). 


(The Highlander announcement of 
“Buried Treausure” in the ads). 


The Highlander reader who thinks 
he knows the secret of the Buried 
Treasure will present the CORRECT 
CLUE to the advertiser. (Only the 
advertiser where the Treasure is will 
know the CLUE) If the clue—finder 
is right, the advertiser will give the 
clue—finder THIS sheet in its origin- 
al envelope, which should be brought 
back to the journalism rooms for the 
Treasure. (Then just ome of these 
clues). 


The paper: The Highlander 

The issue: February ?, 1958 

The advertiser: Mortimer’s Men’s 
Wear 

The advertisement: (Quoted and/or 
clipped) 

The CLUE: Neck and Neck (Word- 
ing of ad or suggested by wording) 

This is the CLUE because sweaters 
bargain—priced at Mortimer’s run 
NECK and NECK with the Birming- 
ham High School yearbook, THE 
PIPER, in being good buys. For the 
sweaters, it’s one-third off. For THE 
PIPER, well... 

It’s free to you 

If you caught the CLUE! 

The paper: The Highlander 

The issue: February ?, 1958 

The advertiser: Olsen’s Market 

The advertisement: (Quoted and/or 
clipped) 

The CLUE: Choice selection—Where 
Quality and Value Meet 


This is the CLUE because it is true 
of Olsen’s Market and equally true of 
the Birmingham High School year- 
book, THE PIPER, One of the Na- 
tion’s best yearbooks, One of the City’s 
best markets. As for you, you’ve just 
won yourself a FREE PIPER! 

The paper: The Highlander 

The issue: February ?, 1958 

The advertiser: Wilson Drug Comp- 
any 

The advertisement: (Quoted and/or 
clipped) 

The CLUE: For Your Beauty 

This is the CLUE because the 1958 
Piper will be the most beautiful ever 
published by Birmingham High 
Scho]. But for YOUR beauty, you will 
not need to pay $3,50: You will get 
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it free because for Your Beauty needs, 
you shop at Wilson Drug Company. 


The paper: The Highlander 

The issue: February ?, 1956 

The Advertiser: Princeton Prep 

The Advertisement: (Clipped and/or 
quoted) 


The CLUE: From All the Prepers To 
Princeton Prep—A Vivid Valentine 


This is the CLUE because Princeton 
Prep has all the Prepers in mind, and 
All the Prepers Have Princeton Prep 
in mind—AND The Piper has the 
Prep and the Prepers ALL well in 
mind: They go together, like VAL- 
ENTINES and VALENTASIA, like 
VALENTINES and LOVE RHYMES 
and OLD LACE RUFFLES! As for 
The Piper: 

It’s free to you 
Who caught the CLUE! 

We think our book it its own best 
salesman. Other wonderful sales as 
well as editorial assets are our very 
co-operative teachers and administra- 
tion; the esprit de corps of our whole 
school. We like everything of ours, 
from our championship sports teams 
to our paper and Piper. We hope 
other schools like theirs as well! 


CSPAA Taking Part In NCTE 
Denver Convention Nov. 27 


Dr. Sigmund J. Sluszka, former 
President of the Columbie Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association, teacher 
of journalism in Sewanhaka High 
School, Fioral Park, N. Y., and Ad- 
viser to The Chieftain, will represent 
the CSPAA and participate in a panel 
discussion of “The Role of the School 
Newspaper in Its Community” at the 
annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English at Denver, 
Colorado, during the 1959 Thanks- 
giving week-end. 


The sessions for Friday, November 
27, open with “Perspectives”, to be 
followed by “Developments” and con- 
clude with “Techniques’. Dr. Slu- 
szka’s paper will be read during the 
discussion period of the general topic, 
“The School Newspaper and its Com- 
munity”. 

The CSPAA is a NCTE member with 
affiliate standing and has been a 
participant in the journalism section 
of the NCTE meetings for several 
years. Many of its members are 
teachers of English and they can 
combine their curricular with their 
extra-curricular interests during the 
course of this gathering. 





In previous years, a luncheon has 
been a part of the program but, at 
this writing, no information is avail- 
able on that point. It is suggested 
that NCTE members consult their 
Journal or advance announcements 
of the meeting for additional informa- 
tion. Mr. G. Robert Carlson, Univer- 
sity High School, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, is in charge 
of the program arrangements. 


Coming Events 


3 Oct. — Workshop for Newspapers 
and Yearbooks. D’Youville College, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


6 Oct. — 7th Annual Conference for 
Yearbook Editors and _ Advisers. 
Bowling Green, Ohio, State Uni- 
versity. 


13 Oct. — Annual Convention. Con- 
necticut Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, University of Conn., Storrs, 
Conn. 


16-17 Oct. — 19th Annual Conference 
and Short Course in Yearbook Pro- 
duction. Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


23-24 Oct. — 28th Annual Conven- 
tion, Pennsylvania Scholastic Press 
Association, Connellsville, Pa., Joint 
Senior High School. 

23-24 Oct. — 22nd Annual Conven- 
tion, Empire State Scholastic Press 
Association, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

24 Oct. — 25th Annual Press Conven- 
tion, South Dakota Scholastic Press 
Association, State College, Brook- 
ings, So. Dak. 

13-14 Nov. — Annual Convention, Il- 
linois State High School Press As- 


sociation, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

1960 

17-18-19 Mar. — 36th Annual Con- 


vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Johns H. Harrington, Editor, School 
Publications, Los Angeles City Board 
of Education, who had conducted an 
extensive survey of the student pub- 
lications to determine “The Student 
Newspaper and Educational Objectives 
of the Junior College”, completed his 
studies and was granted the degree. 
Doctor of Education last June at the 
University of Southern California, at 
Los Angeles. His dissertation is on 
file in the University Library and 
digests may be obtained in limited 
quantity through Dr. Harrington. 
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With The Press Associations... 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, 
held a School Press Institute Aug. 17- 
22, under the direction of Prof. M. G. 
Scarlett with an attendance in ex- 
cess of 150 editors and Advisers. 


Three workshops for publications 
staffs were held at the University of 
Michigan from July 6-17, 20-31 and 
Aug. 3-14, in coordination with the 
summer program for high school pub- 
lications Advisers and journalism 
teachers. Each one produced a model 
newspaper which gave the students 
practice in all phases of publications 
work and provided the teachers with 
actual teacher-pupil situations. Prof. 
John V. Field of the U-M journalism 
faculty directed the work which he 
has since it was founded. About 90 
high school students participated in 
the program. 

Several hundred students and Ad- 
visers attended the 32nd annual Pub- 
lications Conference and Short Course 
conducted by the National Scholastic 
Press Association and the National 
Association of Journalism Directors 
held at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 


ington, D. C., Aug. 27-29. 


The South Dakota High School Press 
Association will hold its 35th annual 
Press Covention at State College, 
Brookings, Saturday, Oct. 24. The As- 
sociation’s membership includes near- 
ly 200 South Dakota high schools. Four 
students are entering the College this 
year on scholarships earned last year 
through outstanding work on their 
publications. 

ESSPA, journal of the Empire State 
School Press Association, for Septem- 
ber, gives the program for the 22nd 
annual Convention to be held at 
Syracuse University, Oct. 23-24. 

A one-day workshop for newspaper 
and yearbook editors and Advisers 
will be held at D’Youville College, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on Oct. 3 under the direc- 
tion of Sister Vincent de Paul, Direct- 
or of the D’Youville Journalism Work- 
shop. 


C.N.H.T. stands for “The Roundtable 
Conference for Newspapers of High 
Schools in Tokyo, Japan”. Not quite 
three years old, the organization con- 
sist largely of Advisers who plan to 
hold two general meetings in a year, 


Twelve 


studies of high school papers in To- 
kyo, publication of a handbook for 
the newspapers, and a training class 
for the editors. The moving spirit in 
the organization is Mr. Hideo Kajima, 
a teacher in Shinjuku Public High 
School. Help and advice was reqeust- 
ed from the CSPA and gladly given. 

“If your goal is $10,000 a year and 
if you’re going to choose newspaper 
work just for that reason, you have 
no business in journalism. You should 
demand more, and that is job satis- 
faction”, Carl E. Lindstrom, visiting 
professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, told the 1200 edit- 
ors and Advisers in attendance at the 
32nd annual meeting of the Michigan 
Interscholastic Press Association at 
the University on May 15. Prof. John 
V. Field was in charge of the Con- 
vention at Ann Arkor whose sessions 
covered all phases of newspaper and 
yearbook work. 

Records were broken again for the 
14th annual Ohio University Work- 
shops for Newspapers and Yearbooks 
when 1414 delegates, representing 319 
schools in nine states enrolled for the 
1959 session at Ohio University in 
Athens. Started in 1946 with an at- 
tendance of 50, this has become the 
largest workshop in the country. L. J. 
Hortin, the Director stated. “The mag- 
nificent record is no accident; it is 
the result of the fine work that our 
students and faculty have done in the 
past and the excellent reputation they 
have given it”. During the workshop, 
the students pubiished the Offset 
Gazette, the Streamliner, a duplicated 
publication, and The Workshopper, 
a letterpress newspaper. This year, 
to make a record and to establish a 
new approach to another publications 
problem, a yearbook, the Ouwnay, was 
produced in two and one-half days. 
It is a complete record of the 1959 ses- 
sion produced with due reference to 
all the basic principles of yearbook 
production and, for its purpose, co- 
vering the session as fully as the 
normal yearbook covers its school. 


A total of 344 students from 72 
schools attended the first High School 
Journalism Workshop at Texas A. and 
M. College, Aug. 10-14. The first of 
its kind ever undertaken in Texas, 
the workshop drew the largest single- 
state enrollment in the country, with 
the exception of the one held in In- 


diana, now in its 29th year. Credit 
for this successful project goes to 
Donald Burchard, head of the A. and 
M. department of Journalism. 

Living up to its purpose of offer- 
ing “a concentrated course of in- 
structions in fundamentals of high 
school newspaper and yearbook pro- 
duction” to incoming editors, the pro- 
gram included “in-the-trade” news- 
paper and yearbook publishers repre- 
sentatives. In each workshop session, 
the advice and experiences of the 
speakers were applied and adapted 
to high school publications. 


Dr. Otha Spencer,, professor and di- 
vision head of East Texas State Col- 
lege, who is known as “Mr. Yearbook 
of Texas,” directed the yearbook di- 
vision in which many hours were 
spent in planning dummies and in 
laying out various book sections in 
detail. 


Mrs. Edith King, publications direct- 


’ or of San Antonio College and former 


high school sponsor for 25 years, was 
in charge of the newspaper division. 
Aided by 20 sponsors who had re- 
ceived scholarships from Newspaper 
Fund Incorporated, students actually 
produced a four-page tabloid news- 
paper, The Workshopper, in two days 
Many students had never written a 
news story and others had had very 
little experience, yet the convention 
was “covered” and many items con- 
cerning the college were written to be 
published in the first high school pa- 
pers in the fall. 

A special photography lab was of- 
fered by Wesley Calvert, assistant 
professor of Journalism at A. and M., 
attended by approximately 30 stu- 
dents. Joseph Redden, also assistant 
professor of Journalism at the col- 
lege, gave specific instructions on the 
business phases of both newspapers 
and yearbooks. 

At the final luncheon, Certificates 
of Completion were presented to each 
student and teacher by Phil R. North, 
president of the Texas Daily Newspa- 
per Association, co-sponsors with A. 
and M. College of the Workshop. 

So enthusiastic was the request for 
the continuance of the project that 
the 1960 workshop will be held the 
week of July 27. 

Dorothy Gordon, Moderator of The 
New York Times Youth Forum, who 
selects a panel each year from Con- 
vention delegates to discuss a _ per- 
tinent question of the day, made 
tape-recorded programs for broadcast 
this year in Paris, Vienna and Jeru- 
salem. 
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The March of Books . 
HUMOR, FACT AND FICTION 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Professor of Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


BEST CARTOONS OF THE YEAR 
1958. Edited by Lawrence Lariar. New 
York: Crown, $2.95. 


BEST CARTOONS FROM ABROAD 
1958. Edited by Lawrence Lariar and 
Ben Roth. New York: Crown. $2.95. 

What’s funny? 

The best cartons 
by the best car- 
toonists in some 
of the best 
magazines may 
provide the best 
answer. Anynow 
this collection of 
300 American 
cartoons is 
bound to lead 
to laughter. DR. CAMPBELL 


Illustrated humor in Europe is dif- 
ferent. It’s more sophisticated. Or 
at least it’s more undressed. This col- 
lection of 300 cartoons comes from 
the outstanding cartoonists through- 
out the wrold. 


These two books show what’s funny 
to Americans and to other people. 
Luckily, not everyone agrees on wha. 
is funny, and if they did, what then 
would be funny? And how could man 
survive without laughter? 


These annual collections should be 
in every doctor’s office, every hospital. 
They are one of the best antidote: 
for today’s headlines. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POSi1i 
CARNIVAL OF HUMOR. Edited by 
Robert M. Yoder. Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall. 362 pp. $7.50. 


While the Saturday Evening Post 
is not a humor magazine, probably no 
mass circulation magazine has pro- 
vided so much lively entertainment for 
its readers in the past fifty years. 


Take humorous short stories, for ex- 
ample. Such authors as Frank Sulli- 
van, Corey Ford, Norman Reilly Raine, 
Pelham Grenville Wodehouse, Ring W. 
Lardner, Don Marquis, Booth Tarking- 


ton, Damon Runyon delight the 
reader. 


There are shorter pieces too — the 
derfect squelch, liners by Franklin P. 
Jone., a child’s garden of curses, anc 
80 0}. As for cartoons — here, too, 
are ('assic laughter-makers. 
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This book should not be put in the 
guest room. First, the guest might stay 
too long so he could enjoy all the 
humor of these pages. Second, he 
might take the book with him. 


FIND A CAREER IN JOURNALISM 
By Tom Parsons. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s. 160 pp. $2.75. 


Teen-agers who are considering a 
newspaper career may enjoy Find a 
Carrer in Journalism by Tom Parsons, 
journalist. It comments briefly on 
some other careers on mass media and 
in publicity. It lists schools of journ- 
alism and notes which offer scholar- 
ships. 


CRITICAL WRITING FOR THE 
JOURNALIST. By Roland E. Wolseley. 
New York: Chilton. 207 pp. $5. 

Want to be a bandit, murderer or 
“legless man who teaches running?” 
lf so, you want to be a critic, accord- 
ing to Byron, Coleridge, Pollock, The 
critic’s trade, said Mark Twain, “is 
the most degraded of all trades.” 


Despite these bitter jibes and scorn- 
ful jeers. the journalist often is a cri- 
tic. Sometimes he reviews the fine 
arts or public arts through choice. 
Sometimes through necessity — his 
boss tell him to. 


Professor Wolseley is well-fitted to 
write this book. An author as well 
aS a former newspaperman, he knows 
how to write readable prose. Then, too, 
he has been a successful book editor 
for Quill and Scrool for twenty years 
or so. 


Critical writing doesn’t come easy. 
True, it’s easy to express an opinion. 
Presently an evaluation comes harder, 
especially when it may become immor- 
tal in print. 

Wolseley clearly explains the extent 
and functions of criticism. He dis- 
cusses the journalist as a critic, the 
background of the critic, the philoso- 
phies of criticism. These are vital 
sections. 


The second half of the book is con- 
cerned more directly with writing dif- 
ferent kinds of reviews about the dif- 
ferent arts for the different outlets. 
Sound advice is given, advice based 
on long experience and thoughtful ob- 
servation. 


For many years there has been an 
unfilled need for a book on critical 
writing for the journalist. Wolseley 
not only has written such a book, he 
has written an outstanding book on 
the subject. 

Critical Writing for the Journalist 
is clear and readable. It is sound in 
background: it is enriched by excel- 
lent examples. It is well-organized 
lt is an excellent introduction to a 
field in deep need for this authorita- 
tive guidance. 


WATCH YOUR LANGUAGE. By 
Theodore M. Bernstein. New York: 
Channel Press. 276 pp. $3.95. 


If you don’t watch your Inaguage, 
you may get into trouble. For one 
thing, you may speak up when you 
should keep your mouth shut. Worse 
yet, you may say what you don. 
mean and feel sorry later. 


Theodore M. Bernstein has been 
watching language for three decades. 
He is a long-time newspaperman, now 
assistant managing editor of the New 
York Times. He also is co-author of 
HEADLINES AND DEADLINES. 


Bernstein’s book consists or words 
that need watching, storytelling, syn- 
tax sinners, helpful hints to hatche 
men, head-hunting and a handful of 
news stories. 


Who should use this book. Repor- 
ters and copyeditors need it badly. So 
do English teachers. In fact, almost 
anyone can read it with profit anc 
yet with some amusement at others’ 
blunders. 


If you want to watch your language, 
you'll do well to consider the advice 
cf the man who has watched the lan- 
guage of New York Times newsmen 
for all these years. 


THE AMERICAN WAY IN SPORT. 
By John R. Tunis. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. 180 pp. $3.5t. 

What is our religion in America? 
Count the people who jam field 
houses and stadiums. Count the people 
who sit glued to radio and television 
sets. Count the people who? turn to 
the sports page first. 

Yet sports in America may not be 
our real religion, Instead our real re- 
ligion may be winning. Americans 
are obsessed with the idea of being 
in first place — biggest and best— 
superlative nad unsurpassed. 


This overwhelming urge to win 
is exemplified in sports, as Tunis so 
clearly points out in this book. Too 
often it appears to be an urge to win— 
right or wrong, by hook or by crook, 
no matter what the cost to character. 
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Professionals may be expected to 
win. That’s what they are paid for, 
some say. But the urge is just as 
great in college where football has 
become more important on many :‘ 
campus than the academic program. 


High school athletes are urged to 
win — no matter what the cost to 
health. In the baseball leagues foi 
boys from the third grade on the 
emphasis on winning — not on phy- 
sical education or sportsmanship. 


Now the public expects the public 
schools to provide entertainment, 
chiefly athletic. No wonder that edu- 
cation suffers not only in higher edu- 
cation, but also on the secondary and 
elementary levels. 

John R. Tunis, sportwriter for many 
years, clearly and lucidly—and sadly, 
too, presents this tragic and shocking 
picture of sports in America. When 
we have an obsessive urge to win, we 
should be sure of what we really may 
win or really may lose. 


YOUR YEARBOOK. By Gretchen 
Kemp, and Julianna Crippin Uphoff. 
Bloomington: Departmenet of Jour- 
nalism. 72 pp. $1. 

How big? How good? How costly? 
This compact book presents answers 
to the subtitle based on a thorough stu- 
dy of yearbooks and yearbook data. 
Both authors are unusually well-qua- 
lified to give and document their 
answers. 

First, the authors studied 54 year- 
books from schools with 800 or fewer 
students enrolled. Second, they ana- 
lyzed 44 All-American yearbooks from 
schools with enrolments of more than 
800 students. 

On the basis of objective inquiry, 
the writers concluded that many year- 
books could be reduced in size with- 
out impairing the scope of coverage 
or the effectiveness of interpretation 


The beauty of the yearbook page 
depends on “the efficient use of space 
and care in typography.” The author: 
report that “experience indicates that 
the simpler the design the more effi- 
cient and less expensive it is.” 

No relationship appears to exist 
at present between the yearbook’s 
selling price and its cost “and betwec: 
the cost and the advertising rate,” 
according to the authors. They believe 
that there should be clearly defined 
relationship. 

How big should the small yearbook 
be? Perhaps 88 pages, the authors 
suggest. In addition they tell about 
how much space should be allotted to 
each type of content. 
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How about big schools? Schools with 
an enrollment of 800 to 1200 need 
about 144 pages; schools with more 
than 2,000 students need about 216 pa- 
ges. Schools in the “in-between” grou: 
would have about 162 to 176 pages. 

Financial as well as editorial prob- 
lems receive thoughtful attention. The 
analysis of costs should be especially 
useful and helpful. Beginning advi- 
ers will read with interest the reasons 
for the suggestions. So will veterans. 

Since yearbooks in Americn high 
schools are about a $50,000,000 busi- 
ness, it is evident that each yearbook 
has its editorial and financial prob- 
lems. The writers have made a not- 
able and constructive study worthy of 
wide study. 


SCRAPBOOK OF REAL-LIFE STO- 
RIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Edited by 
Lillian and Godfrey Frankel. New 
York: Sterling. 224 pp. $3.50. 


This book is what the title says 
it is—a scrapbook. The content, say 
the editors, is “the best from the news- 
papers.” Best what? Well, the miscel- 
lany is well-written, varied in topic, 
and often delightful. 

Rich in human interest appeal, 
these stories have been selected with 
the teen-ager in mind. They are easy 
to read in a few minutes. Important, 
too, they are constructive in view- 
point. 


DATELINE CENTRAL HIGH. By 
Elisabeth Sherman. New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann. 220 pp. $3. 


When Jane Duffy went bacx to 
school that fall, she knew exactly 
what she wanted. She wanted to get 
ahead on the Hi-News. After all, she 
was a junior and journalism fasci- 
nated her. 

Jane was eager, able, impatient 
Sometimes her temper flared. Yet she 
was not afraid of work — long work 
or hard work. She made misiakes, 
but she seldom made the same mis- 
take twice. 


As the days raced from fall into 
winter, she began to dream of being 
editor. But she was not the omy 
journalist to have dreams. Nor was 
she the only diligent and industriuo 
reporter. 


And what happened? Well, this 
author is content to tell the story a 
it should happen—naturally. There’s 
no elaborate rigging. Nor are there 
convenient coincidences. The story 
is true to life and, hence, is a lively 
story that will delight high schoo! 
girls. 


Every high school should have ag 
Jane Duffy—and many of them co, I 
have met many of them at sc).00] 
press conventions and school press in- 
stitutes. Long may they live! 


LYNN DALY—NEWSPAPER GIRL. 
By Teresa Holloway. New York: bBou- 
regy. 221 pp. $2.75. 

Lynn Daly wanted to work for a 
newspaper in New York. Instead sie 
inherited her father’s newspaper, The 
Thunderhead published on Thunder- 
head Key in Florida. Near bankrupt- 
cy, the weekly was a frustrating chal- 
lenge. 

Also o free lance writer and photo- — | 
grapher, Lynn wrote features for the f | 
Miami papers occasionally. On a trip § | 
to the historic Lighthouse Point, she § | 
met Hop Egan, a mysterious young § | 
man who soon was working in her 
newspaper’s backshop. 

Revolution in Cuba mixed with ro- 
mance in the Keys makes this young 
woman’s adventures full of appeal to 
the high school girl. As a reporter 
she finds much to write about, in- 
cluding violent death. As a woman in 
love she is more bewildered than be- 
witched. 


oe €.3 se Oe Oe. 


DEADLINE AT SPOOK CABIN. By | | 
Eugenia Miller. New York: Holt. 160 
pp. $2.75. 


Mitch Adams had a problem: he 
needed money. He became a news- 
paper carrier to earn some, but his 
old bike was about to fall apart. Yet 
he knew his customers didn’t like late 
newspapers. 

Then he got a chance to be a part- 
time reporter. Daily he went to the 
fire department to check on the news. 
Yet he saved some time for outings 
with his friends at “Spook Cabin 
which figures in the climax. 

M:tch hoped to win a new bike. 
But there were complications, includ- 
ing news that broke almost at dead- 
line. At this point Mitch didn’t know 
whether to deliver his papers or re- 
port the news, but he did make a de- 
cision. 

This story will appeal to junior high 
school boys and girls more than to 
those in senior high school. It is 
well-written. Unlike some stories of 
this kind, it isn’t far fetched. It’s a 
good little story. 


PUBLICITY GIRL. 
Kown. 
$2.75. 

Teen-age girls like to read about 
teen-age girls. Fictional heroines 
should succeed, first, in making good 
in a carreer and, second and more im- 

























By Robin Me 
New York: Putnam. 189 pp. 
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portant, catching a man. And the 
heroine in this story does both. 

. Way did Edwina leave Santonville 
and go to New York? She wanted tc 
write. She had had a smidgin of 
newspaper experience. Now her goal 
was to be a publicity girl and, of 
course, to find romance. 

Mrs. McKown, author of this and 
other juvenile books writes with un- 
derstanding. She has worked in the 
public relations, magazine, and book 
fields. She has encountered many girls 
like Edwina. 

Edwina in New York has no easy 
freeway to success. At first there are 
few ups and many downs. As a he- 
roine Edwina makes some mistakes, 
but she learns from them. Hers is a 
pleasant story which many teen-age 
girls will enjoy. 


ONE FOR THE ROAD. By Fredric 
Brown. New York: Dutton. 189 pp. 
$2.95. 


Murder is news. It was in a small 


Arizona town where Bob Spitzer had 
his first job as a reporter. He hadn’t 
been there very long nor had the 
young woman found dead in a local 
motel. 

Who did it—who killed her? He had 
to find out, for he was determined to 














“Young people interested in a writing caréer, but uncertain where to center 
their aim, will find this book especially enlightening.”—Author and Journalist. 
“A complete section on managing the school paper is included . . . gives hints 
on solving personnel problems and on finding and developing sources of news. 
It also gives some seasoned advice to advisers.”"—Scholastic Editor. 512 pages. 


e Cloth Edition $5.20 -« 


High School Books 


Educational discount 25% 
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succeed as a newspaperman. Besides, 
he had talked with her not too long 
before she was killed and, hence, was 
implicated. 


It took patient and painstaking ef- 
fort to find the answer. When he had 
the answer, it was almost impossible to 
believe. And it was almost to late 
to use. Together the newsman and 
the police did solve the mystery. 


This book is not a book of the 
month or a book of the year. It is an 
entertaining mystey to enjoy during 
an hour or so of leisure. Well-written, 
it presents newspaper reporting as it 
it in most towns other than Hollywood. 


BUT WILL THEY GET IT IN DES 
MOINES? By Stanley Flink, New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 310 pp. $3.95. 


This novel is about television pio- 
neers. They have a new program— 
“Twilight.” How they get it started 
and keep it going may or may not 
excite the reader. Certainly it de- 
mands the whole time of these pio- 
neers. 

The central figure is one of the 
young writers. As the book ends, it 
is doubtful whether television has liv- 
ed up to the writer’s expectation. In 
this instance it also isn’t certain whe- 
ther the book has either. 


Critical Writing for the Journalist 
by ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


A fundamental handbook invaluable for everyone who needs guidance in 
making critical writing more effective—whether it be book reports or reviews, 
radio and TV program reviews, theatrical or musical critiques, in newspapers, 
magazines, or on the air. For any young writer who aspires to the critic's 
byline, this will be a trailblazing book—for the free lance 
critic or reviewer, it corrects many mistaken impressions 
—for the teacher, it is helpful for reference and stimulat- 
ing reading. 


by THOMAS E. BERRY 
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The National Printing and Publish- 
ing Industry has announced its 1959- 
€0 Scholarship Program for high 
school seniors and graduates interest- 
ed in management, scientific, techni- 
cal and teaching careers in the print- 
ing and publishing industry. This is 
sponsored by the National Scholar- 
ship Trust Fund of the Education 
Council of the Graphic Industry, Inc., 
5728 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, 15, D. C. Printing teachers 
and Advisers to student publications 
should write for the brochure cover- 
ing the terms of the grants. The Pre- 
liminary Scholarship Aptitude, Test, 
sponsored by the CEEB, will be given 
on October 20 or 24. Scholarship ap- 
plications must be in the hands of the 
National Scholarship Trust Fund by 
November 20. 

“Is Your School Newspaper ‘Just a 
Ditto’?” by Archie N. Hill, Supt. of 
Schools of Trent, So. Dakota, and Ad- 
viser to the Trentland Arrow, in the 
June, Sholastic Editor, should bring 
a note of encouragement to those 
working in this medium. Mr. Hill is the 
author of “Producing the Duplicated 
School Newspaper”, to be published 


this fall by the Iowa State Coilege 
Press, James, Iowa. 






$5.00 






Paper Edition $4.75 
CHILTON BOOK DIVISION 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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News 


Miss G. L. Osborne, Adviser to 
Packer Current Items, Packer Col- 
legiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
linquished her advisership in June 
after seeing the magazine through its 
50th anniversary year. 

William B. Newell, Adviser to The 
Eagle’s Eye, Brandon, Fla. High 
School, retired in June after a long 
and interesting career in secondary 
and university education, government 
service, the ministry, journalism, and 
scientific pursuits, the last five of 
which were at Brandon. As a CSPAA 
member in good standing at the time 
of his retirement, he was given a Life 
Membership. 

Brook ‘n’ Breck which, under the 
Advisership of Mrs. Mary H. Cox, 
won Medalist rating with the CSPA 
and captured two successive Adver- 
tising Awards, received also the George 
H. Gallup Award and the Internation- 
al Honor Award from Quill and Scroll. 
The newspaper of Male High, Louis- 
ville, Ky., is believed to be the first 
paper in that area to have received 
such honors. The Editor, Allan M. 
Steinberg, became eligible for the 
$500 Q and S award, an Atwood 
cash scholarship award at Male and 
the Alumni Association award as the 
outstanding senior on the _ school 
paper. He will study journalism at 
Indiana University this year. 

Memories, yearbook of Horace Mann 
Laboratory School, Northwest Mis- 
suori State College, Maryville, was 
printed entirely by students of the 
school on a newly acquired offset 
press, according to Charles L. John- 
son, Adviser. 

Prof. Joseph C. Carter, ex-Ver- 
monter and high school and college 
journalist, now associate professor of 
journalism at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was featured in the 
April-May issue of Quill and Scroll 
magazine. Written by Ernestine Rob- 
inson, chairman of the English Dept. 
at George School, Pa., the article 
touches upon his varied career in 
journalism on newspapers and in the 
classroom and his many civic and 
professional activities. Both the 
author, and her subject, have been 
active in school publications work and 
in CSPA activties. The same issue 
is filled with information of practical 
value to all Advisers and reflects the 
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new look since Prof. Lester G. Benz 
took over as editor and Executive 
Secretary of Qiull and Scroll So- 
ciety. 

H. H. Herbert, Boyd Professor of 
Journalism at the University of Okla- 
homa, was one of eight persons named 
to the Hall of Fame by the Oklahoma 
Memorial Association. Prof. Herbert 
is noted in school press circles for 
starting the first school press asso- 
ciation in 1916. He received a CSPA 
Gold Key in 1954. . 

UNESCO has issued a pamphlet de- 
scribing its books and magazines for 
use in teaching and education, in- 
cluding a Source Book for Science 
Teaching. Copies of the circular may 
be had from UNESCO Publications 
Center, 801 Third Avenue, New York 
2. wt. Y. 

Dr. Joseph M. Murphy CSPA Direc- 
tor, addressed the annual conference 
of the Rutgers School Board Publica- 
tions Association, sponsored by the 
School of Education, Rutgers Univer- 
city, New Brunswick, N. J., on May 
13. Dr. Murphy spoke on the Super- 
intendent’s Anuual Report covering 
their content and touching upon the 
format and layout. He pointed out 
to the superintendents and _ school 
board members present that most of 
their layout problmes could be solved 
easily by consulting the editors and 
Advisers of their student publications. 
As to content, he outlined some of the 
basic rules of newswriting with which 
all editors and Advisers are familiar 
which had been overlooked in the pre- 
paration of the copy. He urged, strong- 
ly, that the services of the Advisers 
should be considered in all publica- 
tions issued by the school depart- 
ments for they are skilled and ex- 
perienced in their fields. They are 
highly competent to meet all basic 
needs without having to go outside 
the school for help, he stated. 

The Malden, Mass., School Board 
has instituted a schedule of compensa- 
tion for Advisers to publications and 
classes over and above their basic 
salaries. The yearbook Adviser, who 
handles all the editorial and busi- 
ness work, will recieve $500. The news- 
paper Adviser, who is not responsible 
for the financial side, will receive 
$300. Class Advisers will receive $100 
extra for their work. A request for 


information on such compensation 
was received also, from a Long Is- 
land, N. Y., school. There seems to 
be a developing idea for compen- 
sating teachers in charge of exira- 
curricular activities for their extra 
duties. 

Photojournalism specialization, one 
of the first programs of its kind in the 
country. making it possible for stu- 
dents to spend three years in pro- 
fessional photography and cinemato- 
graphy courses while fulfilling other 
courses in journalism and liberal arts 
requirements for the bachelor’s de- 
gree, is now being offered in the 
School of Journalism in the University 
of Minnesota. Advocated by leading 
spokesmen in the _ photojournalism 
and television fields, it will meet a 
requirement that today’s photo and 
newsfilm reporter must be a _ well- 
rounded journalist as well as a com- 
petent picture technician. Students 
will begin this program in their so- 
phomore year in combination with 
other courses. 

The Jowa Newspaper Desk Book, a 
completely revised guide for news- 
paper style widely used in high school 
newspaper classes has been issued in 
its 10th edition by the School of Jour- 
nalism and the Extension Division of 
the University of Iowa at Iowa City. 
The 40-page manual may be had from 
the Extension Division for 25c. 

National Newspaper Week will be 
observed throughout the country from 
October 15-21 under the auspices of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association taking as its theme, “Your 
Newspaper—Freedom’s Textbook”’. Of- 
ficial kits including hundreds of sug- 
gestions may be had for proper cover- 
age of the Week. Contacts may be 
made through (a) one’s local news- 
paper, (b) state or regional news- 
paper associations, or (c) American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y.,, 
National Editorial Association, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., or National Newspaper Week 
Committee, c/o Penna. Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, 2717 North 
Front Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Cards continue to be received from 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Sheffield, formerly 
of Kozminski School, Chicago, IIl., as 
she continues a leisurely trip around 
the world she started a year ago. In 
May, she was in So. Africa; in July, 
Peru, “finding more places to go and 
things to see.” 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 

a Medal designed by artists and 

made in gold finish — 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 

in diameter... 

to be engraved as you order with no 


additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 


for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 





CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS of the CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Sport Writing for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Humor Hints for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Advertising in School Publications, 75c ($1.) 
Duplicated Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Official Style Book, 25c (35c) 


Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required) $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special reque st'form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00 (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.50 


\va‘lable on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


You Are Cordially Invited 


To Participate in the 


19th ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND SHORT COURSE 
IN YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


OCTOBER 16-17, 1959 


The Conference has been organized to cover every subject necessary to an understanding of the year- 
book, as a record of the school year. The subjects of the individual meetings deal with specific procedures 
involved in the planning and procedures required for the publication of a successful yearbook. They start 
with the preliminary steps, the general plan, the organization of the staff, the dummy, the text, illustra- 
tions, scheduling, production, financing and distribution. In sequence, they constitute “A Short Course in 
Yearbook Production”. This is an invaluable preparation for staff and Adviser. 


General Meeting: The opening session will be 
held on Friday, October 16, at 12:30 P.M. in 
McMillin Academic Theatre, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Broadway at 116th Street, N.Y.C. 


Sectional Meetings: Held at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Friday, October 16, at 1:30 — 2:30 — 3:30 
P.M. and Saturday, October 17, at 9:30 A.M. 
Topics and places of meetings will be announced 
in the final program. 


Clinics: Scheduled for Saturday, October 17, at 
9:30 A.M., for both Advisers and staff members. 
Delegates are advised to bring their 1959 books 
for use af the critics. 


Luncheon: The concluding luncheon, included in 
the registration fee, will be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday, 
October 17, at 12:30 P.M. An outstanding author- 


For additional information, circulars, 


ity on a subject related to the Yearbook or 
pictorial journalism will be the speaker. 


Fees: The fee for each person attending the Con- 
ference will be $8.00, including the luncheon. 
Delegates should register in advance on the of- 
ficial Form. 


Advance Registration: The official Form should 
be filled in and mailed with an attached check 
to the CSPA on or betore October 9. Badges 
and luncheon tickets will be forwarded by return 
mail. Later registrations will be held at the 
Registration Desk, Low Library Rotunda, pend- 
ing arrival. 


Exhibit: There will be an exhibit of a selection 
of the top-ranking books in the Low Library 
Rotunda during the Conference. The 1959 award 
list will be posted in the Rotunda on Friday, 
October 16. 


registration forms, hotel lists, etc., write: 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








